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but they require careful study to be of practical value to the ordinary student 
of mental tests. The discussions are free from technical terms and are couched 
in simple, direct language that makes them readable and possible of interpreta- 
tion by individuals who are not specialists in this field. Chapter v, which 
discusses the individual tests in the light of comments that have been made 
by specialists in the field of intelligence tests, will be of little practical value 
to the ordinary student of mental tests. It will be of great value, however, to 
the student who is specializing in this field. The Appendix presents a very 
practical and valuable table of intelligence quotients. 

This book should be of help to students of mental tests, and it should 
prove an invaluable guide to the practice of giving intelUgence tests to school 
children. It is not a cure-all, however, for defective technique in administering 
tests. The editor's claim that "it will be possible for a teacher, a student of 
psychology, .... to use the Kuhlman scale readily and accurately after 
reading this volume" is a bit ambitious. It will require much thorough study 
on the part of any of these individuals to read the book understandingly, and 
it will require much more practice in following its instructions before such 
individuals will be able to use the scale accurately. Such attainment is made 
possible by the book, but very serious effort must be expended in reaching 
the desired end. 

H. W. NUTT 

A city school survey. — The report of an inquiry concerning the conditions 
and policies under which a city school system is conducted holds at least the 
element of interest which attaches to the description and appraisal by experts 
of the situations and practices which are more or less peculiar to the system. 
The form in which the report is presented, however, has much to do with the 
extent to which the material is of general value to persons engaged in different 
types of educational work. The latest of the surveys made under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Education is reported in a brief bulletin' containing a 
digest of the conclusions and recommendations of the survey staff. Sufficient 
detaUs are given to supply a background for the statements and recommenda- 
tions concerning the principal features of the system. In the case of some of 
the special phases of the work of the schools, the report includes merely a 
summary of the suggestions of the survey staff. 

The section of the report dealing with the organization and administration 
of the school system is interesting both because of the conditions described 
and as an example of effective and wholesome procedure in recommending 
that radical changes be made in fundamental features of the system. It was 
found that the independent school district of Wheeling included less than one- 
third of the area of the municipal corporation but comprises seven subdistricts 
and was directed by a board of twenty-one members. The affairs of the board 

' Educational Survey of Wheeling, West Virginia. Bureau of Edueation Bulletin 
No. 28, 192 1. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 53. 
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were administered by ten standing committees, the superintendent having 
little to do with even so specialized a function as that of selecting teachers. 
Apparently the community was in general indiflferent toward matters affecting 
the welfare of the schools. In order that an effective administration may be 
set up, the report asserts that certain specific steps must be taken: 

1. Eliminate the subdistricts, except for attendance purposes. 

2. Eliminate the local commissionerships, and have board members elected at 
large. 

3. Provide a small board of men and women who will be beyond the reach of 
local, petty, personal, and political influence. 

4. The board should delegate responsibility and authority to its chief executive, 
provide the necessary means, demand results, and then stand aside and let the super- 
intendent and his organization get results. 

5. The board should adopt impersonal ways of checking up results, efficiency, 
and economy. 

6. The board should take the community into its confidence fuUy, at all times, 
and keep the public informed as to policies, needs, and results [p. 12]. 

Since certain of these changes involve legislation, the basic principles on 
which a legislative program should be formulated are presented in the form of a 
summary of the things to be provided for in the reorganization. In this 
summary, a clear distinction is drawn between matters which are subject to 
legislative action and those which should be taken care of by action of the 
adm.inistrative board, and the relation of the board to the chief executive and 
other officers is defined by a classification and enumeration of the principal 
pwwers and duties of each. It is significant to note that a type of reorganiza- 
tion following the lines suggested in this program was approved by the board 
and indorsed by important associations of the city within a short time after 
the report was made. 

Other sections of the report deal with finance, the school plant and a 
needed building program, high-school organization and curricula, the ele- 
mentary schools, and certain special subjects and activities of the educational 
program. WhUe the omission of statistical and descriptive material will be 
regretted by those whose interests prompt them to seek such data, the compact 
form of the digest of conclusions and recommendations of the survey staff makes 
the report a convenient handbook on certain phases of school administration. 

N. B. Henry 



Vocational guidance. — ^The problem of civics instruction and occupational 
study courses for boys and girls in the upper grades of the elementary school 
has attracted a great deal of attention, and, while there is nothing approaching 
common agreement either as to content or as to method of treatment, all are 
agreed that young people of this age should begin to think effectively about 
opportunities for and the requirements of service in the community. 



